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THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 
DEPARTMEN? OF ADULT EDUCATION 
in conjunction with 
THE SCARBOROUGH AND DISTRICT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Session 1960-1961 
Syllabus for a Course of Six Lectures (Fortnightly) 
With discussion 
on 
THE PRE-HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE 


Place - The Public Library, Tutor ~ Ms, John Bartlett, MA, FSA, 
Scarborough, ) PM AY 
Opening Meeting - Monday, Director of the Kingston upon 
3rd October, 1960, at 7.30 p.m, Hull Museums, 


I Britain and Scandinavia in Prehistoric Times 
Continental origins of British Neolithic and Bronze Age groups, 
The evidence for trade to Yorkshire across the North Sea, 
Early boats and seafaring, 


ID Before the Farmers: the Karliest Settlement of the Region 


Problems of ‘early’ and 'later' drift, Kelsey Hill and Creswell 
Crags, What rext in mesolithic studies? 


III Recent Work on Neolithic and Bronze Age Artefacts 


The stone axe-factories and their markets, Origins of early 
bronze metallurgy in the British Isles, 


IV The Bronze Age Settlement of Yorkshire 


Early settlement, soils and vegetation, The evidence for human 
clearance of forest, Was there an expansion of population? 


V The Beginnings of the [ron Age 


Scarborough and Staple How, The place of the lake dwellings at 
Costa Beck and in Holderness, Heathery Burn and its significance, 


VI The Brigantian Problem 


Roman penetration in the North in the lst century A.D, Relations 
with Cartimandua, The evidence of the coinage, Was Yorkshire 
predominantly pastoral? 


READING LIST 


Bibby, Go Testimony of the Spade 

Mitford, B, ed, Recent Archaeological Excavations in 
Britain 

Daniel, G, Megalith Builders of Western Europe 

Powell, T. GE, The Celts 

Fox, ©, Pattern and Purpose 

Fox, C. Personality of Britain 

Piggott, S. Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles 


Richmond, I,A, ed, Roman and Native in Northern Britain 
Crawford, O,G,S, The Eye Goddess 
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THE SECOND FIVE YEARS 


In the last issue of the Annual Transactions we traced the record of 
the Society during the first five years. Membership now exceeded fifty, and. 
in another five years had almost reached a hundred. Perhaps a little of the: 
intimacy and informality of the carlier years had to be sacrificed » but the 
future of the Society was more. secure, and long term projects could be under- 


taken with greater confidence. 


The annual lecture courses arranged in association with the Univer- 
sity of Hull were planned to follow an historical sequence, beginning with a 
course on 'The Bronze Age' by G. F. Willmot, Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum. 
"Roman Yorkshire' was the subject of the next course of lectures by L.P. Wenham, 
who later acted as guide, when a party visited some of the sites where his ex- 
cavations are adding so much to our knowledge of Roman York. The Lectures on 
‘Aspects of Anglo-Saxon Archacology' by A.L. Binns of the Department of English 
were also followed by visits to Middleton, Levisham, and other churches, where 
he was able to show examples of Anglian work, Dr. E.A.Gee of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments continued the sequence with his lectures on 
"Life in Mediaeval England with Special Reference to Yorkshire.' A course on 
'Tudor Yorkshire' by Professor A.G.sDickens, Head of the Department of History 
of the University of Hull, was a revelation of the knowledge to be gained as a 
result of the search and study of original sources. It was most appropriate 
that the lecturer who had given the first course to the Society ten years ago 
should return again in 1959, when a most popular subject, 'The Mediaeval Castle,' 


was chosen by F.W. Brooks of the Department of History. 


The wide variety of interest of members was shown by their field work, 
Members of the Cave Research Group may still be searching in vain for relics of 
Palaeolithic man, but they discovered a remarkable series of Early Bronze Age 
burials and have found evidence of at least temporary occupation in some of the 
most remote and difficult places. The afforestation of areas of moorland near 
Scarborough revealed a number of small settlement sites, and gave the oppor- 
tunity of excavating a number of Bronze Age barrows. This work still contin- 
ues, and recovery of pottery and other finds has abundantly disproved the as- 


sertion that all these barrows have been dug before, and that they do not merit 
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careful investigation or preservation whenever this is possible. During 
four seasons, we have collaborated with members of the Danby Local History 
Group, and have made significant contributions to our knowledge of the pre- 
historic complex on Danby Rigg. 


Nearer home the investigators of mediaeval sites such as Osgodby 
and Hatterboard have now directed their attention to a major operation at 
Ayton Castle. The Society's project for the investigation of the Linear 
Earthworks of the district has been greatly facilitated by the generous sup= 
port of the Carnegie Trust. Accounts of other activities of the Society 
during this period will be found in the Annual Transactions and Research Re- 


ports. 


The Society is now well established, and it is hoped that it will 
continue to attract new members of all ages, and that they will not only at- 


tend lectures and meetings, but will co-operate in all aspects of our work, 


Archaeology is a subject in which the amateur can make important 
discoveries, and in which he may still hope to become an authority in his own 
special district or period. Few studies are more rewarding, for even if we 
share Frank Elgee's distaste for arid literature and dusty antiquities, we 
can also hope to share the enthusiasm of one to whom ‘archaeology became a 


pure joy and the life of the past a real presence.' 


ELECTIONS AT SCARBOROUGH FOR THE LONG PARLIAMENT , 1640-17 
By Gordon C.F, Forster, B.A., F.R.Hist.S., 


Lecturer in Modern History in the University of Leeds. 


In the unreformed House of Commons Scarborough, like other English 
parliamentary boroughs, was represented by two Members. (1) The electorate 
was select, voting being confined to the corporate body which consisted of the 
two bailiffs, two coroners, four chamberlains and thirty-six capital burgesses 
(often referred to as 'the three Twelves'): forty-four electors in all.(2) 

Most of the borough's mediaeval M.P.s had been prominent townsmen, often 
members of the corporation, but during the sixteenth century Scarborough ex- 
perienced, along with similar smaller towns,the 'invasion' of its seats by 
country gentry who used their own local influence and that of aristocratic 
patrons to gratify their expanding desire to sit in Parliament. The list of 
Members for the town in the Tudor and Stuart period, therefore, includes the 
names of such well-known county families as Eure, Strickland, Hoby, Cholmley, 
Conyers, Constable and Hotham. (3) Moreover, the borough archives beginning 
in 1597 contain numerous letters of recommendation - and self=-recommendation = 
sent to the corporation during parliamentary elections by country gentlemen and 
prominent noblemen, among the latter being successive Lord High Admirals who 
seem to have tried in the early seventeenth century to secure the right to fill 
one of Scarborough's seats by nomination. These letters usually stress the 
social standing and personal qualities of the candidate and his desire to serve 
the town, but say nothing of his political or religious opinions. (4) Elec- 
toral contests, therefore, reflected the standing of a man and his chief suppor- 
ters with their neighbours, rather than the attitude of the electorate and the 
candidates to the issues of the day, although implicit divisions of opinion un- 
doubtedly existed between candidates (and between their patrons.) 


In the elections to the Parliament of November 1640 (the 'Long Par- 
liament') Scarborough returned two country gentlemen, Sir Hugh Cholmley of 
Whitby and Mr. John Hotham of Scorborough (E.R.) both of whom had also repre- 
sented the town in the Short Parliament earlier in the same year. Sir Hugh 
(three times M.P. for Scarborough before 1640) was a prominent member of 


county society, a Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant, as well as the 
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owner of an extensive estate. In 1639 and 1640 he had declared strong oppo- 
sition to the ship-money tax. Hotham (son of Sir John Hotham, Parliamentary 
defender of Hull in 16.2) was perhaps less well-known in Yorkshire for he had 
spent much of his life as a professional soldier on the Continent. (5) In 
many places the elections of autumn 1640 were bitterly fought, and although 
there is disappointingly little evidence for the contest in Scarborough it is 
possible that the choice of Cholmley and Hotham represented a defeat for the 
King and Court, for these men were preferred to two other candidates, William 
Sheffield (one of the family of Lord Mulgrave, vice~admiral) who recommended 
himself, and Sir George Wentworth of Woolley (W.R.) who was recommended as 'a 
person of worth,'eager to serve the town, by his cousin Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford. (6) 


At the beginning of the Civil War, in the summer of 1642, both 
Cholmley and Hotham sided with Parliament and took part in the fighting in 
Yorkshire. Cholmley became Parliamentary governor of Scarborough. During 
the winter of 1642-3, however, both men began to have misgivings. After some 
months of doubt, Cholmley declared for the King in late March 1643, and held 
Scarborough castle for the Royalists until July 1645. Finally Hotham and his 
father were arrested in June 1643 by some of their Parliamentarian colleagues 


who had learnt of their negotiations with Royalist leaders. (7) 


On account of their treachery both Sir Hugh and Hotham were soon 
afterwards among those displaced from the Commons by order of the House, more 
than two hundred Royalist M.P.s being expelled for their 'delinquency' before 
the summer of 1645.(8) For some two years of these troubled times Scarborough 
thus lacked parliamentary representation. This loss of Members probably dimin- 
ished the authority and prestige of the Commons but, despite several discussions 
about the filling of these vacancies, it was not until August 1645 that Parlia- 
ment resolved to issue writs for 'recruiting' new Members. The large number 
of vacancies meant that the identity of the 'Recruiters' was a matter of great 
concern to the Parliamentarians, strict precautions being taken to exclude the 
King's supporters: all new M.P.s were to adhere to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and all who had borne arms for Charles I were disfranchised and de- 
clared ineligible for election. It has been found that the ‘recruiting' elec- 
tions were hotly contested in many places, that some extreme religious and 
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and political Independents were returned and that, though some of the Recruit- 
ers were members of less prominent families, most of them 'were the same sort 
of men from the same sort of families' as dominated the House of Commons before 
the Civil War.(9) The ‘recruiting! election at Scarborough exemplifies these 
general characteristics, and contains many features common to all parliamentary 
elections before the reforms of the nineteenth century, but it also illustrates 
some of the complications introduced into local politics by the presence of 


military power, 


The High Sheriff of Yorkshire, Sir Matthew Boynton, did not send the 
precept for the by-election to the bailiffs, John Harrison and Thomas Gill, un- 
til October 3, 1645,(10) but, some weeks before that, the latter received 
letters concerning the town's seats, for which a spirited contest developed. 

As early as September 16, Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, wrote to recommend James 
Challoner of Guisborough, emphasising his ‘wisdom, fidelity and fitness' and 
assuring the bailiffs that 'if you shall please by your free election to admit 
him as you shall advantage thereby the commonwealth and your own corporation, 

so shall you further engage the real affections of ... Ferdinando Fairfax.' (11) 
An interesting feature of this nomination is that Lord Fairfax, Parliamentary 
‘commander in Yorkshire, seems to have been a fairly moderate opponent of 
Charles I, whereas the Chaloners, who were related by marriage to the Fairfaxes, 
were more extreme in politics and had personal reasons for violent opposition 
to the King who, they believed, had cheated them of a fortune by his action over 
the family's alum mines in the North Riding.(12) Two weeks later Chaloner's 
candidature was supported by Francis Pierrepoint, son of the Earl of Kingston. 
Pierrepoint was himself a 'recruiting' candidate in Nottinghamshire with the 
support of a troop of soldiers, but he also seems to have been a man of moderate 
political opinions. (13) He wrote: 'Upon that large testimony that James 
Chaloner, Esq., hath given to the world of his every way fitness and abilities 
to do the State and your town able and faithful service I thought fit out of my 
zeal to the public good, and my respects to your particular to recommend him to 
you (as a gent. with all exceptions) to serve as one of your burgesses, and 
shall earnestly desire your best assistance in recommending this my suit to your 
neighbours that have voices with you in the election.'(14) Pierrepoint sent 
his letter with Chaloner himself who, in completing these preliminaries, warned 


the bailiffs that he would arrive in Scarborough on October 1 'in pursuance of 
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my business there concerning which I am resolved to try to the uttermost 
event. '(15) 


Shortly afterwards two further moves were made which revealed com= 
petition for the town's seats, and which involved the corporation in a diffi- 
cult and perhaps embarrassing situation. First, a certain Captain Harrison 
arrived in Scarborough to secure the bailiffs' permission to deliver a second 
letter from Fairfax at a meeting of the corporation in the Common Hall, a 
privilege which was accorded to him.(16) Secondly, an important letter was 
despatched to the bailiffs by Mr. Luke Robinson, son of Sir Arthur Robinson of 
Deighton (E.R.), a former High Sheriff. Mr. Robinson, whose subsequent re- 
cord suggeststhat he held extremist views on politics and religion, was appar- 
ently also a candidate for Scarborough, although no letters of recommendation 
concerning him have been found. His attitude amounted to a challenge to 
Fairfax's attempt to influence the election, for he sent to the bailiffs a 
copy of an order made by the House of Commons in December 1641 forbidding peers 
to write letters for the purpose of influencing elections. 'Questionless,' 
he wrote, 'all that tending to the same and whether from peers or others will 
produce the same inconveniences and cross the intent of the House, that all to 
whom elections belong should proceed to their elections with that freedom which 
by the laws of the land and of right they ought to do.' (17) 


Robinson's letter arrived at an unlucky moment. On October 8 the 
corporation met in the Common Hall, in the presence of Captain Harrison, Mr. 
Chaloner and a certain Mr. Etherington. At the desire of these gentlemen 
Lord Fairfax's letter recommending Chaloner was read, together with Pierre- 
point's supporting message and a second letter from Fairfax, whose service to 
the Parliamentary cause was extolled by Captain Harrison. At this point Luke 
Robinson's warning letter arrived and was read to the corporation 'to which was 
replied by some of the aforesaid gentlemen that it was strange that any man 
should write anything so much reflecting upon my Lord's honour.' Captain 
Harrison tried to bring matters to a conclusion by requesting two or three 
times that the corporation should forthwith proceed to the election, and when 
this was refused on the grounds of unpreparedness he demanded the surrender of 
the precept for election, Possession of this could have given Captain Harri- 
son a decisive influence on the outcome of the election, but the bailiffs re- 
fused to hand it over as it was addressed to them. Thereupon Captain Harrison 
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made a last, desperate bid to secure Chaloner's election: he desired that 
members of the corporation should vote on whether or not to proceed with the 
election, but Bailiff Harrison replied that it was for the bailiffs to fix 
the time, and that for his part he had other work to do, At this point the 
meeting broke up.(18) 


The remaining evidence concerning the election must now be consi- 
dered. On hearing of Robinson's attempt to undermine his influence Fairfax 
wrote a sharp note to the bailiffs asking for a copy of the offending letter, 
(19) while shortly afterwards Robinson acknowledged to the bailiffs his re~ 
gret at giving offence to Lord Fairfax. Furthermore, Robinson asked for 
copies of all letters sent to the corporation about the election in order to 
demonstrate to his lordship that he had intended no slight; the bailiffs 
agreed to furnish him with copies, but despite his own candidature it was not 
until October 25 that they wrote to apprise him of the untoward events at the 
Common Hall. (20) In the meantime the bailiffs received a long letter of 
advice on their choice of Members from John Darley, one of a North Yorkshire 
gentry family. He urged the need for 'men of great understanding, courage 
and integrity,’ men who 'by their birthing, cohabitation and subsistence among 
you are engaged to advance the happiness of that county,' men who had ‘appeared 
publicly during the fiery trial,' Stressing the desirability of electing a 
man with local roots, Darley referred to Scarborough's petition for relief 
which could only be expedited in Parliament, he argued, if the small number of 
Yorkshire M.P.s in the House were strengthened. Although the corporation may 
well have understood whom Darley wished to support, he forbore to reconmend 


anyone. (21) 


The election apparently took place on October 25. In spite of his 
powerful and much honoured sponsor Chaloner was not returned, those elected 
being Luke Robinson and Sir Matthew Boynton of Barmston, the High Sheriff, 
WeW. Bean, in his work on parliamentary representation gives the following 
voting figures: Boynton - 28, Robinson - 26, Chaloner - 2, but no documentary 
reference for these figures is provided.(22) No evidence has been found re- 
garding the candidature of either Boynton or Robinson, but in a letter to the 
latter the bailiffs, after recounting 'the public carriage of this business’ 
(viz. the disturbed meeting at Common Hall) hinted at ‘what hath been done 


and solicited in private.' On the other hand, in his fulsome letter of thanks 
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Boynton mentioned 'the freedom of which your election in the general concurrence 
of all your voices.' He had been informed of this 'freedom of election' by his 
son Colonel Matthew Boynton, governor of Scarborough Castle, and it is possible 
that the latter had nevertheless influenced the choice of his father. (23) In 
electing Boynton and Robinson the corporation had not only followed Darley's ad~ 
vice but had returned to the House of Commons both a moderate and a more extreme 
supporter of Parliament's cause. Sir Matthew, who had sat in Parliament before 
161.0, seems to have been distinguished by no very advanced opinions; he died in 
March 164.7. Robinson, by contrast, was a leading Independent, an extreme 
Puritan and member of the Rump Parliament, and he played such an active part in 
politics after the execution of Charles I that he was unseated in the Convention 


Parliament soon after the Restoration, (24) 


It only remains to mention three further points. James Chaloner was 
subsequently ‘recruited! to the Long Parliament, sitting for Aldborough. He and 
his brother Thomas were members of the court which tried Charles I, and he acted 
as governor of the Isle of Man on behalf of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, to whom the 
island was granted.(25) By a curious coincidence Colonel Matthew Boynton, like 
Cholmley before him, defected from Parliament's cause in August 1648 and held 
Scarborough Castle for the Royalists in the second Civil War until December of 
the same year.(26) Finally, at the by-election caused by Sir Matthew's death 
in 164.7, a local gentleman, John Anlaby, was chosen; he remained to sit in the 
Rump after Charles' execution, but no details of his election have been dis- 
covered. (27) 
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THE CHANTRY AT OSBODBY IN THE PARISH OF SEAMER, N.R. 
By F. C. Rimington. 


"The existing house (ise. Osbodby Hall) of early 18th century date, is 
of no great interest but adjoining it is the small chapel of SteLeonard, of which 
only the north and west walls remain. It has a west window of Renaissance 
character with a central arched light. Two blocked window openings also remain 
in the north wall and the east end abuts the house." (V.C.H.N.R.Vole2, 430) 


The dedication of the chapel is not without interest. St.Leonard, 
says tradition, was a 6th century Frankish nobleman at the court of King Clovis. 
He was famed for his charitable help particularly to poor prisoners. He died in 
559, and his memory was long venerated throughout Western Europe. Many churches 


were dedicated in his honour in England and elsewhere. 


There was also a 13th century holy man venerated as Ste Leonard of 
Reresby to whom churches were dedicated in Yorkshire (B.S.). He had been a cru- 
sader and taken prisoner. Miraculously he had been set free from his prison 
among the infidels and so enabled to return home, The saints-day of the two 
St. Leonards is the same (Nov.6) and it is likely that some confusion has arisen 
from time to time; but it seems probable that a 13th century Yorkshire chantry 
chapel would be more likely to be dedicated in honour of a 13th century Yorkshire 
holy man rather than of a Frankish nobleman of many centuries before. 


Ecclesiastically the parish of Seamer was somewhat complex. As well as 
the parish church in Seamer village there were chapels of ease at Cayton and East 
Ayton together with several chantry chapels - two in the Percy manor-house at 
Seamer and one at Osbodby. Chapels of ease were erected in outlying communities 
because of their distance from the parish church. The chapel at Cloughton in 
the parish of Scalby and the two chapels (now parish churches) at New Malton, once 
in the Parish of Old Malton, are other local examples. 


Up to about the end of the 13th century, when a person wished masses to 
be said for his soul, and if he was sufficiently wealthy, he would found a monas- 
tic house of some kind, or if less wealthy he would leave money to the parish 
priest. From about 1300 onwards, due possibly to the growing power of the Middle 
Classes and the resultant levelling of wealth, it became more usual to found a 
chantry where the required masses could be said either for a number of years Or, 
if the endowment was large enough, in perpetuity, 
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Such a chantry could be founded at the existing altar of a church (as 
at Wykeham, Brompton, Ayton, etc.), or ina specially built side-chapel (as at 
Picker ing) ‘ or, as is quite common in Yorkshire, in a chapel remote from the 
parish church; Osbodby had such a detached chantry chapel. 


, _ For the most part chantries were founded and endowed by private indi- 
viduals, occasionally by Guilds and, not infrequently in Yorkshire, by the inhabi- 
tants of a remote hamlet who found it difficult to get to the parish church and 
who had no chapel of ease nearby. As the villagers of Osbodby could get readily 
to the chapel at Cayton and as the endowment of the chantry included land in the 
neighbouring township of Deepdale as well as in Osgodby, it would scem that the 
foundation had been made by an individual rather than by the community, for in 

the latter case the endowed land would certainly have been within the confines of 
Osgodby. 


In Kirkby's Inquest (p.326) is reference to a licence granted to 

William Bard (lord of the manor of Osgodby) in 1308 to found an oratory there; 
this in all probability would be a private chapel in his manor house rather than 
the chantry, for there is evidence of the chantry chapel existing well before this 
date. There are references to a chaplain of Osgodby (ise. a chantry priest who, 
in addition to serving at the chantry, would assist the parish priest in many of 
his duties) as early as 1284. In Kirkby's Inquest (an enquiry of 1284-85, in 
some ways analogous to the Domesday survey) the chaplain of Osgodby was shown to 
be the second largest landowner in the township. The actual entry is:- 

OSGOTBY in Wapentagium de Pykering. 

Johannes Bard tenet 2 car. et 5 bove 

Capell (anus) de Osgotby 3 bov. 

Thomas de Anlaeby 2 bov. 

Johannes filius ejus 2 bov. 

Johannes de la Mare 2 bove- 

Ecclesia de Kayton 1 bov. 

Allanus Stanes 1 bov. 

Robertus de Righton 1 bove 

Johannes Payne 2 bov. 


Ricardus filius Johannes 2 bov.e 
Abbas Rievallis 2 bOVe 


It is surprising to find no mention of the chaplain in the Lay Subsidies 
of Edward I (1301) and Edward III (1334). The chaplain of East Ayton was assessed 
in the latter subsidy - "Domino Thoma Capellano 3s VITId," 


During the next two centuries there are several records of the chaplain 
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of the chantry, but very few of the building itself. In 1335 Richard the Osgod= 
by chaplain was fined one shilling, in company with a long list of other defaul= 
ters (including the chaplain of Ayton and headed by the Abbot of Rievaulx who was 
fined 20/-), for not attending the Duchy of Lancaster's magistrate's court when 
summondd to do so (N.Re 94-526) 


In 1465 Thomas Sympson "chaplain of the chantry of St.Leonard of Osgod~ 
by" in his will expressed a wish to be buried in the churchyard (presumably 
Seamer) and bequeathed 2/~ to the church at Seamer, 3/4, to the "chappel at Kayton" 
but nothing, it seems, to his own chapel at Osgodby (T.B.). 


The Osgodby chantry does not seem to have been licensed for burials, 
and the local lords of the manor (the Bards followed by the Wyvills from Slingsby) 


were mostly buried at Cayton. 


Of the 400 chantries recorded in the Yorkshire Chantry Surveys (37% of 
which have no date of foundation given) only 11 are shown to have been founded 
before 1300: 58 had been founded from 1300 to 1350, 48 from 1350 to 1400, 28 from 
1400 to 1450, 61 from 1450 to 1500 and 47 from 1500 to the Dissolution. 


Despite these frequently late foundations, it seems that some chantries 
had fallen into disrepute by the 16th century, and the preamble of the Chantry 
Act (1545) cites many cases where the donors, founders or patrons of such founda- 
tions had re-entered the chantry lands and expelled the incumbents. This may 
possibly have happened at Osgodby, for there is no mention of the chapel there in 
the Chantry Surveys (1546) which are tolerably complete, nor is there any mention 
of Osgodby in the Inventories of Church Goods (Mid-16th century). 


On the other hand the chantry seems to have survived well into the 16th 
century for there is reference in Valor Ecclesiasticus to an incumbent at Osgodby 


in 1535, even his name is given:- "Cantaria de Osgodby ~ Xster Carr incumbens," 


At the time of the acquisition by Henry VIII of the possessions of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England (4540), among the rents recorded for 
the Preceptory of Beverley were "9d from the chaplain of the chantry of Osgerby 
for the free use of a croft," and "20d from the chaplain of the chantry of Osger= 
by for the free use of 2 ridges of pasture in a close called Temple Mylne Hyll 
payable at Martinmass and SS,Philip and James." Thus the chantry must have sur= 
vived at least until a few years of the Dissolution and its absence from the 


Surveys may be due to nothing more than a chance omission; its active life 
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appears to have been something approaching 300 years. 


The land of the dissolved chantries reverted to the Crown, and for the 
most part it was leased out for periods of 21 years. In general, chantry land 
was not conveyed permanently from the Crown until Stewart times, when the need by 


the pak for ready cash became even more acute than usual, 


There are ea records of the Osgodby chantry land sa ft leased to 
various persons. At an inquisition of 1577 it was stated that 2 bovates of land 
in Deepdale held by William Wivell were once part of the chantry of Osgodby. 
(NeRe 525173) 

In 1590 some of the land was leased to Edward Downing and Roger Rant, 
and afterwards granted to Francis Morice and others as "parcel of the chantry of 
Osgodby in the parish of Cayton," In 1655 a rent of £5.19.150 from "the late 
chantry in the chapel" was conveyed by George Gosfright and Frances his wife to 
William Nashe. (V.C.H.N.R.vole2y4:3/:) 


As late as 1657 Sir Robert Napier was stated to hold land in "Burtondale 
there known by the name of Chantry Lands." (N.R.,1,6) Deepdale and Burtondale 


were often confused, and by some were said to be synonymous. 


The chantry chapel itself after the Dissolution appears to have been 


used for various secular purposes and is at present in use as a cow byre. 
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The Present Building 


The building described in the Victoria County History as the chapel of 
St. Leonard (and so marked on the 0.8. map), is a dreadful mutilation. It bears 
no certain sign of any medieval or ecclesiastical feature, but there is evidence 
that the structure was once wider, longer at both ends, and higher. 


The north wall may be original, it has a doorway roughly cut through the 
masonry presumably done when the building was turned into a stable. This wall 
has also two walled-up windows which go right up to the roof, a thing no normal 
window would do. Obviously the roof was once much higher and the windows may 
have had the conventional pointed arch of the Gothic style almost inevitably used 
for ecclesiastical buildings in the Middle Ages. 


The building is aligned east-west and to the west the foundations of 
the north wall can be traced in the ground 14 ft. beyond its present limits. To 
the east the wall (which most unfortunately is completely covered with 20th cen-= 
tury stucco) continues into the structure of the adjacent farmhouse which was 
rebuilt in the first half of the 18th century. 


The last Osgodby Wyvill died in 1705, and being childless left the 
estate to his relative Sir Marmaduke Wyvill of Constable Burton. The old hall at 
Osgodby was not lived in again, it fell into ruin and was rebuilt as the present 


twin farmhouses. 


The north wall of the farmhouse (also covered with stucco) has a sudden 
change of thickness about halfway along and it may well be that originally the 
chapel wall extended eastward to this point. This would give a total length of 
60 feet. 

The present west wall has a remarkable walled-up window of renaissance 
design that can hardly be earlier than the late 17th century and most certainly 
has no connection with the medieval chantry. Presumably it was put there when 
the building was shortened during some 17th century rebuilding of the chapel by 
the Wyvills, possibly after the troubles of the Civil War. It is inconceivable 
that this rather attractive window was anything but central when it was built and 
if so then the width of the chapel at that time mst have been 24 ft., occupying 
a building line which agrees precisely with one used by the 18th century builders 
of the present farmhouse, 


The east wall is not bonded into the north wall, and is very obviously 
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a later addition; it seems to be of the same age as the rather scrappy south 
wall. One imagines that when the present farmhouses were built on the site of 
the ruined manor, then the chapel, also ruined, was rebuilt as a stable. Part 
of it was incorporated into the new farmhouse, the north and west walls were 
largely retained and then new south and east walls built, the whole building now 
being much smaller, 


This new south wall originally had a doorway (possibly two), and the 
last structural alteration seems to have been when these were walled up and a new 
doorway cut on the north side, this being much more convenient for entry from the 


farmyard. 


Thus the architectural history of the chapel would probably be as fol 


lows:= 


1. Original chantry chapel, mid-13th century to c.1540. Size 60' x 24', 


Probably pointed windows on all walls and a south door. 


2e Late 17th century; now incorporated into the Wyvill manor house either as a 
chapel or for some secular use. Building shortened 1)' at west end. 
Renaissance window inserted (of very similar design to the later one in the 
east end of East Ayton church). Building now 46' x 2', 


3e «@©Early 18th century. Manor house unoccupied and allowed to fall into ruin, 
Rebuilt as present farmhouses. Chapel also rebuilt and made smaller. Roof 


lowered and windows blocked in. Size now 32' 6" x 18! 6", 


h. Probably 19th century. Doors and/or window on south wall walled up and new 


doorway very roughly cut through original north wall. 
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A SURVEY OF LINEAR EARTHWORKS AND ASSOCIATED ENCLOSURES 
IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


Interim Report No.1. 
By J.G.Rutter. 


The size and multiplicity of linear earthworks in the eastern half of 
Yorkshire has been a source of comment and speculation for many years. In 1972, 
it was stated that "There are more earthworks in Yorkshire belonging to this class 
than in any other county." "It is greatly to be desired that before they are 
swept away by the farmer some competent excavations should be undertaken with the 
view of solving the riddle which they present."(1) In 1927, the Earthworks Com~ 
mittee of the Congress of Archaeological Societies suggested to local societies 
that their members should record and describe in detail every linear earthwork in 
their district.(2) This brought little response, and in eastern Yorkshire it is 
almost as true today as thirty years ago that "We know at present nothing as to 
the dates and circumstances in which these works were constructed."(3) Unfortun- 
ately, in spite of outstanding efforts made by Sir Cyril Fox, 0.G.S. Crawford, 
BeHeSteJ. O'Neil and other distinguished field workers, the last remark would ap= 
ply to many parts of Britain for "it still remains the truth that they are the 


least known class of the country's visible antiquities."(4) 


However, from 1948 the existence of an active archaeological society at 
Scarborough, within easy striking distance of the main concentrations of earth= 
works, ensured that the problem was not entirely overlooked. When, in 1953, I 
suggested to several of the field-workers of this society that a detailed study of 
the local dikes should receive their consideration, the project was readily ac- 


cepted and immediate action was possible. 


Two points soon became clear to the original group of workers.(5) First, 
the wide distribution and number of the linear earthworks in the eastern half of 
Yorkshire made it essential to limit the area of the survey to one of the two main 
territorial divisions, if the undertaking was to be completed within a reasonable 
number of years. Even so, it could not be anticipated that the project would - 
take less than ten years, and it is now evident that it will take a considerably 
longer period. The area chosen for immediate investigation was that part of the 
North Riding situated north and north-west of the Vale of Pickering, feoaedy des- 
eribed as the North York Moors and including the Cleveland and Hambleton Hills.(6) | 
This forms a convenient geographical unit almost entirely over 00 ft, above sea | 
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level and in places exceeding 1400 ft. It will be apparent that any considera~ 
tion of the remarkable systems of earthworks covering the Wolds of the East Riding 
will be outside the scope of the present survey. . 


Secondly, owing to the number of embanked enclosures which are directly 
or closely associated with several of the linear earthworks, e.g. on Levisham Moor, 
Seamer Moor and Hutton Buscel Moor, it was decided that the original plan would 
have to be expanded in design to include a survey of all earth-works, both linear 


and enclosed, of unknown or uncertain period. 


The following is a summary of the work accomplished to date (July 1960). 


I. Information obtained from Maps. 
The first task was the preparation of a list of all linear earthworks in the 


area delimited. The great majority of the dikes are recorded on the 0.S. 6" 
sheets, but a few of the smaller examples have escaped the surveyors, and this is 
also true of several embanked enclosures. A number of maps earlier in date than 
those of the Ordnance Survey have been examined. A perusal of Knox's map of 1821 
(7) produced several earthworks unrecorded by the Ordnance Survey, and valuable 
information concerning destroyed or almost completely obliterated earthworks was 
obtained from the same source. However, much additional work on this source of 
information is required, as only a few Enclosure, Tithe and Estate maps have been 
examined. The occurrence of such field or minor names as dike, bank, ditch, camp, 


castle, chester, burgh and burrow should particularly be noted. 


II. Air Photographs. 
Air photographs are an invaluable aid to the study of earthworks, but un- 


fortunately only a small collection is held by the Scarborough Museum and the 
Scarborough & District Archaeological Society. However, recently funds have been 
made available to the Society for the purchase of a more extensive cover, although 
it may be some considerable time before the photographs are received. For cer= 
tain areas of north-east Yorkshire it has been possible to examine air photographs 
in the possession of the Whitby Naturalists' Club,(8) and a collection in private 
hands has also been perused. Information from these sources has been added to 


the 0.S. 6" record sheets in the Scarborough Museum. 


ITI. Published Information. 
This has been obtained largely from the writings of Young,(9), Knox (10) 
Mortimer,(11) and the Elgees, (12), but the one important contribution on the 
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dikes nearer Scarborough was written thirty years ago by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. (13) 
Many additional publications have been consulted, and references to earthworks in 
earlier documents have been noted. A full bibliography will be published in due 


COUrSEe. 


IV. Unpublished Information. 
We have been fortunate that Mr. R.H.Hayes of Hutton-le-Hole, with character- 


istic generosity, has placed his notes on various earthworks on the North York 
Moors at our disposal. These records, covering a period of over ten years, often 
contain data of features now destroyed or obscure, and in several instances they 
report sites that were previously unknown. The amount of unpublished information 
obtained from other sources has been small, but several useful facts have been 
brought to our notice, including one unrecorded dike, Acknowledgments of assis— 


tance in this form will be made in the final reports. 


Ve The Field Survey. 


This involves the examination of every earthwork from end to end, including 
the destroyed or suspected destroyed sections, and the following up of information 
obtained from air photographs and from published and unpublished sources by a 


close study of the actual area. Notes are made on the natural features associated 


with each earthwork and its relationship to other antiquities, e.g. settlements, 
barrows and chance finds. The position, number and condition of the banks and 
ditches are carefully recorded. To ascertain the present profiles of the earth- 
works a series of level sections are taken across each entrenchment at intervals 
chosen to display all major variations in structure, The actual measurements are 
recorded in cross sections drawn on a common scale of 10 ft. to 1 inch, and selec- 
ted examples will be published in the final report on each earthwork. 

Considerable progress has been made with the field survey and the great 


majority of the dikes and embanked enclosures have received at least a preliminary 


survey. In seven instances in the Scamridge and Givendale areas the survey has 
been completed and a series of measured profiles of these systems is available. 
It is hoped that the publication of interim reports giving the results of these 
surveys will be commenced in the next Transactions and continued in subsequent 


issues. 


Vi, Excavat ion. 
Excavation of sections across the linear earthworks to ascertain details of 
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their construction, and the excavation of such areas of embanked enclosures as is 
necessary to determine their age and purpose is obviously the longest and most ar- 
duous task before the society. However, from the earliest days of the survey this 
aspect has received attention, and the following excavations have been undertaken: 


1. The sectioning of the Oxmoor Dikes at the head of Givendale in 
Allerston parish, Details to appear in an interim report on 
these carthworks in the next issue of these Transactions. 


2e The excavation of the complex of linear earthworks and embanked 
enclosures on Levisham Moor, which has been under the direction 
of Mr.F.C.Rimington since 1957, and will continue until completion. 
A summarised report on the first part of this undertaking is 
expected shortly. 


3e The excavation of an almost obliterated earthwork on Lease Rigg, 
near Grosmont, directed by Mr. R.H.Hayes, This site, which lies 
astride the Roman road of Wade's Causeway, was found to be a Roman 
Campe A full report has been prepared by Mr. Hayes and will 
probably be published in a national archaeological journal in 1961. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust Grants. 
In 1958, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust allocated the sum of £1,000 


towards the expenses of fieldwork undertaken by members of archaeological societies, 
Upon the recommendation of the Council for British Archaeology the Scarborough and 
District Archaeological Society was among the fourteen British Societies to receive 
& grant under the scheme, the money to be devoted to the purchase of equipment and 
air photographs required to further the present survey of earthworks. This has 
enabled field-workers to undertake an increased programme of excavations and their 
efforts are especially noticeable at Levisham Moor, where a complex of earthworks 
is under a systematic examination which is now well advanced, It has also 
resulted in the training of an increased number of members in the use of surveying 


instruments and in the technique of excavation. 
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THE HANMBLETON STREET 
By R. H, Hayese 


In his great work 'Early Man in North East Yorkshire,’ Dr. Frank Elgee 
describes the Hambleton Street, the prehistoric track that runs roughly north and 
south along the Hambleton Hills, as the finest ridgeway in the district. He 
says that Mesolithic and Neolithic hunters traversed the sandy ridges, and along 
the ridgeway "came long-barrow man as far north as Kepwick Moor, followed by the 
beaker-makers who, in their turn, were succeeded by the urn-people whose round 
barrows mark its course....Parish boundaries run for miles along the Hambleton 
Street. Though this straight road bears a name suggesting that it was Roman, no 
evidence has yet come to light to prove that it was a paved military way. In 
fact none of the moorland ridgeways were paved by the Romans, though they undoubt— 
edly were in use in Roman times. In the Middle Ages and until recently the 
Hambleton Street was a great cattle road. Today it is more or less deserted and 
pursues its undeviating course, here as a rough moorland road, there as a broad 
way furrowed by cart and cattle tracks." (1) 


Since Elgee wrote the above, the road has changed somewhat. Several 
miles of its southern portion are in use as a tarmacadam road. The Forestry 
Commission has bulldozed it for two miles above Boltby Bank, destroying part of 
the Cleave Dike in the processe The section by the old Slape Stones on 


Osmotherley Moor, is tarred and so is Scarth Nick, the northern descent. 


A new site has been examined at its southern termination north of Cox~ 
wold. Just opposite Scotch Corner where the road descends steeply down Oldstead 
Bank, lies Cockerdale Wood. The Forestry Commission bulldozers, making a new 
road in this wood in 1934, destroyed the remains of a Roman pottery kiln. Some 
of the potsherds were collected by Mr.J.W.Moore and afterwards some digging was 
done here by Mr. and Mrs. D. Hopwood. Most of this material is now in the Scar- 


borough Museum. 


Later excavations by the writer (assisted by Messrs. Rowland Close, 
Clive Rudeforth, Alan Precious and Philip Brown) did not reveal either a dwelling 
or more kilns as was hoped, but a series of small, square or rectangular plots 
bounded by massive banks of loose stone or boulders. One contained a silo, or 
storage pit or possibly e drying kiln for corn. In it were several burnt stones, 
part of a flat rotary quern, potsherds and charcoal of ash, birch and hawthorn 
So = 


(or apple).(2) Trial holes dug in the westermost plots did not give any further 
evidence. A large stone trough was pushed out of one of the banks by the bull- 


dozere 


_ Lower down the valley by a small stream were large iron-slag heapse A 
trial trench here gave no evidence of the period. They may well be mediaeval; 
iron was smelted by the monks of Byland Abbey in the Middle Ages at Cold Cam, 
where the monks had a grange. A Roman pot (3) was found by the easterly branch 
of the Hambleton Street, the 'High Street' which runs by Studfold Ring above 
Ampleforth. There are many parallel turf roads alongside this 'street' which 


may well have been in use continually from pre-Roman times, 


The southern half of the Hambleton Street has a series of remarkable 
cross-ridge and linear earthworks or dikes crossing or running alongside it. lEn- 
closing the southern promontory of Rowlston Scar is the Casten Dike (south), 

This was a formidable earthwork as can still be seen by the section near the 
Gliding Hangars east of Knowlson's Drop. It is 24 ft. wide, 8 to 10 ft. high, 
constructed of limestone rubble with a ditch on the north side, 15 to 18 ft. in 
width and still 2 to 3 ft. in depth in places. 


It runs into a deep gulley and emerges on the eastern side where it con- 
tinues, to fade out in the next gulley, Hell Hole, west of Scotch Corner. This 
portion is not so massive, 12 ft. in width, 4 ft. high with a 6 ft. wide ditch 
and counterscarpe 


The Casten Dike (north) which runs § of a mile from the escarpment 


south-east of Sutton Bank top to Flassen Gill near the Hambleton Hotel, has a 

bank 20 ft, wide and 3-4 ft. in height, with a ditch to the south 10 ft. wide and 
53 fte deep. This dike is interesting because it gives proof, despite mutilation 
by forestry workers and by early cultivation, of its being later than the Cleave 


Dike, which it crosses, and a tumulus, which it incorporates in its bank. 


| 
The Cleave Dike, a curious meandering linear earthwork, consists of a 

bank usually 10 to 14. ft. in width and from 2 to 4 ft, high, with a ditch aver-= : 

aging 6 fte in width on the east side, Tt runs for 24 miles following, as Mr, 

JeG Rutter pounted out, the highest ground, often several hundred yards in from © 

the western escarpment. | 


At Hambleton Mosses near the Boltby Camp it disappears, only to appear 


again north of the camp, turning inland from the very edge of the cliffs. Ap- 
parently it followed a line parallel to the escarpment to a point south of Sneck 
Yat where it is marked by a dotted line on the 6" 0.S. map (Sheet SE 58 NW). 

North of Hesketh Dike, the junction with which is ploughed out, it runs along the 
east side of the Hambleton Street, notable here for its original grassy tracks, 
but the dike is now mutilated by the Forestry Commission, North of High Paradise 
Farm on a section of the road called "Lord's Tongue" it is clear, with the 6 fte 
ditch to the east as usual. In the Boltby forestry plantation it is difficult 
to trace and there is no sign of it beyond the Steeple Cross Dike. Its total 
length mist be almost 54 miles. 


The Hesketh Dike is another of the cross-ridge type running east-west 
from Moor Ings slack to Sneck Yat. It is $ of a mile in length and has a massive 
bank some 40 ft. in width, with a ditch 20 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep; it has 
another bank or counterscarp ploughed down in parts in the north. It could well 
have been a double-ditched system. At Silver Hill a tumulus 64 ft. diam.and 
6 ft. high seems to be intruding into the bank, both were thought by Denny to be 
of turf construction. The best of the cross-ridge dikes can be seen at Steeple 
Cross just north of the Boltby plantation. It runs from Stoney Gill in the east 
to a slack just west of Steeple Cross. It consists of a bank 13-15 ft. across, 
a 9 fte wide ditch and a 9 ft. wide counterscarp to the north, crossing the ridge, 


here a mile in width. 


On the western edge of the Hambleton Hills, close by the Cleave Dike, and 
further north close to the ancient road are several tumuli. Two of these near 
Sutton Bank top were excavated by Canon Greenwell about 100 years ago.(5) The 
larger of these, close to the Casten Dike (north) contained a tri-partite urn 
with a cremated interment as well as a secondary cremation and other potsherdse 


The smaller, a stony cairn, contained no sign of burial. 


There are two large mounds west of the Cleave Dike on the cultivated 
land near the Groom's Stools, dug by Greenwell and Verity,(6) and further north 
on Hambleton Down there is a group of at least five, of which two are ploughed 
down. The two largest are 70 and 65 ft. diam. respectively and 8 to 10 ft. in 
height, composed of boulders and sandy earth. One is undisturbed, the other two 
are in cultivated fields cast of High Barn. They have been large, in the 60 - 
70 ft. diam. range. On the 1025 ft. contour line is a tumulus, probably the one 


ae 


dug by Johnson of Hesketh Hall in 186)4.(7) The mound was 50 ft. diam. and 

3 ft. 6 ins. high of limestone rubble, and appeared to have been previously dis- 
turbed. On the north side, 2 ft. down, was the skeleton of a female. The 
skull was destroyed but near the neck were the remains of a necklace of about 

120 curiously shaped beads of jet and Kimmeridge coal, 47 cylindrical, 72 conical 
and 56 small discs with connecting fragments of bone. Towards the centre, 5 ft. 
down, several skeletons with soil, potsherds, chippings of flint, numerous shells 
of snails (Helix nemoralis & Zonitas radiatus), stratified and not recent. In- 
cidentally the former snail occurs abundantly in the Ryedale Windypits with 
Beaker sherds and charcoal, There was also a cremation on the east side of the 


mound 5 ft. from the surface, 


Portions of five pottery vessels were recorded. Two were beakers and 
were restored from the fragments (Types A & BC), a third was also a beaker, the 
fourth a cinerary urn and the fifth resembled coarse black Roman pottery with 
indications of burning. Denny thought the female skeleton the more recent 
burial, but adds that no less than 9 skulls had previously been removed. 


This tumulus seems to have contained communal burials of the Beaker - 
late Neolithic period, 3500 to 4000 years ago. The black pot could well have 
been Neolithic. Unfortunately the beakers, and presumably the rest of the 


material, were destroyed by a German bomb in Leeds City Museum in 1942. 


A second tumulus, a short distance away, contained a skeleton, the brow 
tine of a red deer, but no other relics. It was constructed of earth and sand 


on a stone platform or base. 


At Silver Hill on the south side of the Hesketh Dike, a tumulus 6) ft. 
in diam, and 5 ft. 6 ins. high was opened in 1864 by Messrs.Verity and Murray. 
Two skeletons were found near the surface of the mound which appeared to have 
been disturbed. In the centre was an aged male, laid on left side, contracted, 
and stones set around an area 30 ins. x 34 inse with clay beneath, the head on 
a stone. The mound and adjoining dike exhibited parallel black lines extending 
through them as if formed by layers of vegetable matter now carbonised, possibly 


turf construction, In a section of the dike were found two long and narrow 
flint flakes, 


On Boltby Scar at 1075 ft. with a fine prospect over the Vale of Mowbray, 
stands a promontory fort. It is protected on three sides by a semi-circular 
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rampart with an outer ditch 6 ~- 8 ft. wide, 2 - 3 ft. in depth, with a bank 
14 - 15 ft. wide and 5 ft. high. It encloses two round barrows and a curious 
rectangular earthwork on the western cliff edges 


Some excavations took place here in 1938 (8) by Mr. G. F. Willmot and 
men from Oxford University Unemployment Camp. The rampart and ditch were sec= 
tioned and trial trenches dug over part of the interior. The rampart showed 
stone construction, and a surprising find was a pair of gold ear-rings of early 
Bronze Age type in the body of the rampart. They were probably lost long be~ 
fore the fort was constructed and are akin to beaker burial finds. Trial 


trenches inside the fort yielded pottery of local Iron Age types and flints. 


A small barrow inside the rampart proved to be a mound which covered a 
circle of stones set at intervals. In the centre was a'primary cremation in a 
large cinerary urn set upright in a pit in the ground. A spread of charcoal 
over the old ground surface indicated the pyre. It appears that the rectangular 
foundation was not examined. The larger tumulus was disturbed when Denny saw it 
in 1864. The Cleave Dike was visible to the north and south and Verity des- 
cribed it as having banks of earth 3 ft. in thickness across the trench so as to 
form a partition every three yards. . These appear to have been the unfinished 
trial pits of the dike builders, now unfortunately all ploughed away, 


The whole area is rich in flints, many leaf and tanged and barbed arrow-= 
heads, scrapers,etce have been found; recently a very large discoidal flint 
knife-scraper, microliths of the triangular scalene type, cores and flakes have 
been noted near Hesketh Dike. ; 


On Sunny Bank above Hawnby rich burials of the pagan Saxon period were 
examined by Murray and Verity. A chieftain's daughter or tribal leader ~- a lady 
of wealth and rank - was buried with ornaments of gold, silver and bronze, with a 
hanging bronze bowl of a rare type. Smaller tumuli had relics and full-length 
skeletons akin to Iron-Age burials of the East Yorkshire Danes Graves. 


A tumulus on Moor Ings at the east end of the Hesketh Dike contained 
part of a bronze spear 10 inches long. Steeple Cross is a weathered stump 2 fte 
high with bevelled edges and may once have had a head, To the N.W. lie a 
remarkable group of tumli. Eighty yards west of the road is the Kepwick long 
barrow, dug in the mid-19th century by Canon Greenwell.(9) It is 114 ft. long, 
NeWe-S.E., and tapers from 35 ft. wide and 4 ft. high at the S.E, end to 25 ft. 
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and 3 ft. in height at the N.W. end. It appears to have had a ditch which 
Greenwell did not mention. He trenched it 15 to 23 ft. from the S.E. end and 
found the remains of five inhumations all in a very fragmentary and disjointed 
state. Two flint flakes were the only other finds. This paucity of grave 
goods is typical of certain earthen long barrows, though it is likely that a more 
thorough examination might have given more evidence of the date. Long barrows 
are very rare in North-east Yorkshire, only about six remain and most of these 
have been dug in the past. The Kepwick example and the adjoining round barrows 
are well worth preserving and should be scheduled as Ancient Monuments, 


Three very fine bowl-shaped tumuli lie to the N.W. of the long mound, 
one 80 ft. in diam,, 10 ~ 12 ft. in height with an encircling ditch; 12 others 
are seen between here and Kepwick bank-top, mostly of the Cairn type. North of 
Kepwick bank is Limekiln House, now a ruin, though the scene of much activity in 
the 18th and 19th centuries when waggon loads of lime were part exchange for moor 
coals from Cleveland. Old limestone quarries are numerous in this section. At 
White Gill head the road turns sharply N.W. to climb Black Hambleton, the highest 
point 1280 ft. above the seae The highest point reached by the old road is 
marked by a round tumulus on the east side. From this elevation the road des- 
cends steeply to the north into Cleveland. It passes the Slape Stones and the 
well-known Chequers Inn, now a private house. It passes east of Osmotherley, a 
Norse settlement. The westerly foothills of the Hambletons had a whole series 
of old Norse settlements or farmsteads. The earlier Anglian villages and farms 
were situated on the lower ground by the Roman road and no doubt by the Roman 
villas,(10) for if these were abandoned and fell to ruins, the land was more 
valuable fram the Saxon farmers' point of view. He was content with the wooden 
great-hall of his forefathers where the whole family and their relations lived in 
comfortable squalor. 7 | 


The later settlers, Danes and Norsemen had to take the forested hills 
or moor-edge, hence the place=names of the Hambleton villages, Kirkby Knowle, 
Kepwick, Cowesby, Boltby, etc. The Hambleton Street becomes 'High Lane' where 
it passes Solomon's Temple, a curiously named farmhouse and is again surrounded 


by cultivation for a short space until it goes down Pamperdale Moor to Sheep Wath 


f 

: 

U 

’ 
(or Sheep Wash). 1 
To the east towards Whorlton Moor are found scatters of flint chippings 
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of the Mesolithic flint-knappers' sites. These microliths, as these flints 

are named, are found-on many of the higher slopes of the Cleveland Hills. Their 
makers, like the Eskimo or Lapps, probably moved about with the migrations of 

the animals they hunted or herded. What is now ‘all heather moor was at this 
period, 6000 to 8000 years ago, dense forest. Oak, pine, birch and hazel aboun- 
ded, as shown by the recent researches of Dr..G,W.eDimbleby of the Imperial Fores- 
try Institute of Oxford University. It was likely, thinks Dr. Dimbleby, that 
the deliberate firing of the forests by these people and by the later Neolithic 
farmers and hunters, resulted in vast deposits of charcoal which did not benefit 
the land, in fact the reverse. The result was the production of an iron 
formation by leaching (called iron-pan) which, with the peat formed by the de- 
terioration of the climatic conditions during the subsequent Bronze and Iron 
Ages, eventually prevented the growth of all but the most hardy plants, such as 
heather. 


At Scarth Nick (01d Norse - Skar(th)i, gap or notch) an impressive relic 
of a glacial overflow is to be seen where the road descends.sharply into Cleve- 
land. On the top of Scarth Wood Moor are five small stony tumuli, one surrounded 
by a ditch. At the foot of the Nick the road divides, one branch continues in 
the nartherly line to Crathorne and the Tees crossing to Yarm, the other turns 


NeEe to Swainby and Whorlton. 


The latter place has several relics of antiquity - part of a mediaeval 
castle (11) of the Meinells or de Maynell as the family became later. The 14th 
century gatehouse still retains the coats of arms of Meinell, D'Archy and Gray. 
Originally the site was a motte and bailey castle and it may partly overly a 
Roman site. When a piece of ground east of the castle was enclosed for a new 
churchyard, Roman pottery of the 3rd and 4th centuries was found (now in Middles- 
brough Museum). On Whorl Hill, a commanding height to the east of the village, 
a gold coin of Arcadius and a gold armilla were found, and in 1810 a large silver 
vase containing a hoard of 150 Roman coins, mostly of the late 4th and early 5th 
centuries A.D. was ploughed up on the slopes of the hill. As well as the coins, 
there was an engraved silver spoon (now in the British Museum and same bars of 


silver (one of which is in the Scarborough Museum). (12) 
So, as at Cold Cam and Cockerdale Wood at the southern end of the street 
Roman remains have turned up at the northern end also. Whorlton was the 


SF 


Wirneltune of the Domesday Book (1086). There were then 20 Villanes and 8 
ploughs in contrast to the surrounding villages which were waste, due no doubt 
to the scorched-earth policy of Williman the Conqueror in 1070. He may have 
used the Hambleton Street on his vengeful northern visit. Later it was to see 
the no less vengeful Scottish raid of 1322, culminating in the battle of Byland 


near Scotch Corner. The Scottish drovers of. the 17th - 19th centuries were more 


cunning, they came that way to escape paying tolls on the turnpike roads. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE KIRKLESS BARROW 
By WeH.Lamplough, B.Sc. and J.R,Lidster. 


Introduction 


The excavation of the Kirkless barrow by the Scarborough and District 
Archaeological Society was begun in April, 1949, and the work was continued for 
about four months. Although we were not responsible for the selection of the 
site, or for the direction and recording of the excavation, as the Society has 
no other record, we have again examined the site and with the aid of our om ~ 
contemporary records and photographs have endeavoured to give an account of the 


work, 


The Society wishes to express its thanks to Lord Derwent for permission 
to excavate, and to Mr. S, Pennock of Kirkless Farm for his active co-operation 


and advice. 
The Site 


6 inch 0.S. map, Yorkshire (North Riding), Sheet LXXII S.W. 
1:25,000 0.S. map, Sheet SB/99 
National Grid Reference SE/986939 


The barrow is 100 yards north-west of Kirkless Farm, Harwood Dale on a 
slight natural eminence between the 275 ft. and 300 ft. contours, The only 
other barrow in the dale at a similar elevation is on the opposite slope near 
Thirley Beck Farm and half a mile north of Kirkless. On the moors overlooking 
the dale are many barrows, but, even if allowance is made for the effects of cul-~ 
tivation, the study of air photographs and careful examination of the ground sug- 


gest that barrows were always much less numerous in the lower parts of the dale. 


Before excavation the Kirkless barrow was a symmetrical circular mound 
with a flat top. The diameter of the barrow was 86 ft, and the height 55 ft. 
There was no sign of previous excavation or disturbance, except a slight depres- 


sion at the centre. The field in which the barrow is situated is now permanent 


pasture, but has been ploughed. 
The Excavation 


The original plan was that the barrow should be completely excavated 
by the quadrant method with 3 ft. baulks left between the quadrants to give sec- 
tions of the barrow and to facilitate its final restoration, At this time it 
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was not appreciated that such an ambitious operation would have occupied the 


small band of enthusiasts, who worked on this site, for several years. 


Turves were removed from the edges of the four baulks, and then from 
the whole area of the south-west quadrant. A trench of width 10 ft. was made 
from the western edge and up to the line of the south baulk. About 5 ft. from 
the edge of the mound was a line of stones at intervals of about 14 ft. and of 
sizes ranging from a few inches to about 1 ft. Small trenches were dug in each 
of the other three quadrants, and stones were found in equivalent positions indi- 
cating that the whole circle may have been defined in this manner. Measurements 
were made to determine the exact centre of this circle, and a square of side 
12 ft. which enclosed this point was excavated down to natural subsoil. Trimming 
of the sides of the original trench had increased its width to about 11 ft., but 
as the bottom of the trench sloped up above the base of the barrow, a narrow 
cutting was made at the base of the exposed section for a length of several feet 
in order to determine the nature of the subsoil and the original surface on which 
the mound had been raised. No attempt was made to determine whether the barrow 
had been surrounded by a ditch. 


The core of the mound consisted of a compacted sandy loam. In freshly 
cut and moist sections were irregular but generally horizontal dark lines of 
length up to about 14 ft., which appeared to indicate that turves had been used 
in the original construction, Except where there had been disturbance, pre- 
sumably by rabbits, the edge of the turf core was clearly defined, and the skirts 
of the mound were of fine loam without the dark lines. This material must be 
regarded as part of the construction of the mound, and not merely attributed to 
the spread of material from the centre by weathering or by other agencies, for 
the ring of small stones which had been placed on the old surface would have been — 
displaced if they had been left exposed. 


Over the whole barrow at a depth of about 9 inches was a well defined 
plough line. Ploughing would cause some spread of the barrow and consequent 
reduction in height, but a much greater dispersal of the material of the barrow 
would have resulted if it had been subjected to regular cultivation. 


The base of the barrow was defined by a continuous grey or brown line of i 
maximum thickness about 2 inches, Near the edge of the barrow this line became 
amere trace, still, however, sufficiently clear to indicate the surface on 
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which the ring of small stones had been placed. In colour and thickness this 
line was similar to the short dark lines in the soil above, and may be taken as 
an indication that the surface on which the barrow had been raised had not been 
cleared of vegetation. The continuity of the turf-line, and the absence of root 
channels in the soil below would suggest that no large tree had grown within the 
area subjected to examination for a considerable period prior to the construction 
of the barrow. Inmediately below the old surface was a layer of 6 to 9 inches 
of soil, and below this was fine gravel to a depth of at least 2 ft. 


A thin layer of this gravel was found immediately above the old surface 
over a roughly circular area of diameter about 6 ft., and this proved to be the 
spoil from a pit of diameter 3 ft. and depth 14 ft. which had penetrated the 
gravel subsoil. The soil filling this pit was removed with great care, but no 
find was made. The centre of the pit was about 4 ft. north-east of the centre 
of the barrow, and the layer of spoil extended from the centre towards the south- 


weste 


Only minute fragments of charcoal were observed and there was no other 
evidence of the use of fire. Many fragments of flint were found at all levels 
in the barrow, but few had the appearance of deliberately struck flakes or bore 
any indication of usage or secondary flaking. 


In the central depression, which was noted before the excavation, were 
found the much decayed bones of a sheep at a depth of about 2 ft., but there was 


no evidence of disturbance below this depth. 
The Finds 


Positions are marked on the plan of the excavation, and all heights are 


measured from the old surface. 
4¢ Small block of jet, length 0.8 in., not shaped or polished. Height 3 ft. 
2. Small fragment of calcined bone. Height 15 ft. 


3. Fragments of pottery, bright red surface and dark grey interior, very soft, 
crushed and cast away by finder but recovered for examination. Height 1a fte 


he Sherd of dark grey pottery, undecorated, thickness 0.2 ine Height 1 ft. 
5. <A hole in the soil, circular in section of length 4 in. and width 0.6 in. , 
was partly filled with a soft, pale yellow; fibrous substance. Height 1 ft. 


This substance is very similar to a sample taken from the immer core of the 
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point of a red deer antler. 


6, Jet pendant, found on the surface of the spoil heaps, probably dug from the 
central area during the final stages of the excavation, rectangular, 
102 xX O.7 X 0.3 ine All the edges are slightly rounded, and most of the 
surface is polished as if by wear. A hole in the centre bears signs of 
having been made by boring from both sides with a pointed but slightly 
jagged implement, 


Conclusions 


Apart from the single fragment of calcined bone, there was no evidence 


of a cremation, and there is no reason to assume that the soil conditions were 
such that an inhumation would have left no trace, It is possible that the 
primary burial had been deposited outside the limits of the excavation, The 
scraps of pottery indicate a possible Bronze Age date for’ the barrow, but the jet 
pendant is the only find worthy of careful consideration. It was crudely fash- 
ioned, and the manner in whith it had been pierced suggested the use of a flint 
point. There is abundant evidence for the use of jet during the Bronze Age in 
North-East Yorkshire, but the closest parallel to the Kirkless pendant was found 
by Mortimer in a barrow on Painsthorpe Wold.(1) This pendant is roughly lozenge- 
shaped, and is pierced at one end. It was associated with an early type of Urn. 
A similar object of roughly shaped and polished jet was found on Suffield Moor, 
but in this case the boring, which had been started from both sides, had not been 
comple ted, (2) 


A kerb or ring of stones is a feature of many Bronze Age barrowse Pits 
under barrows are frequently associated with Food Vessels, but also occur under 


barrows of the Urn period. 


On the limited evidence obtained by this excavation, it is reasonable to 
suggest that the Kirkless barrow was built in the Middle Bronze Age 1400-1000 B.Ce, 
and that no significant addition or modification was made to its structure during 
later periods. It is unfortunate that a more precise conclusion did not reward 
the expenditure of so great an effort, but nine tenths of the barrow still awaits 


excavation, 


References: 
1e JR. Mortimer; 'Forty Years' Researchessesee,! (London, 1905) ,p.126 ana 


2. lLamplough and Lidster Collection, fig.s3126. 
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RULES AND CONSTITUTION, AMENDMENT 
Rca Bee Lasioneninastatisneened nl 


At the Annual General Meeting, which was held at the Museum on 
Monday, 11th April, 1960, Rule 4 was amended by the addition of the following: 


The six elected members of the committee shall serve 
for a period of three years. ‘Two elected members shall 
retire each year, and after serving on the committee for a 
period of three years they shall not be eligible for re- 
election for a period of one years 
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